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wherein he had notice o 


Dur. XXXII. 46, 47. 


And he ſaid unto them, Set your hearts un- 
to all the words which 1 teſtifie among you 
this day ; which ye ſhall command your chil- 
2 to obſerve to do, all the words of this 
aw. 1 

For it is not a vain thing for you: becauſe it 
1s your life ; and through this thing ye ſhall 
prolong your days in the land ther ye 
go over Jordan to poſſeſs it. | 


HESE Words contain the laſt ex- 
hortation, which Moſes the great 
founder of the Fewiſh State gave 
his Countrymen, on the very day 
Phis approaching death. 
He had freed them, with infinite danger to him- 
ſelf, from /Zgyptian Tyranny, and the worſe bone 
dage of Idolatry and Superſtition: He had re- 
ceived for them, from God's own mouth, ſuch 
Laws of life as in their circumſtances were moſt 
conducive to Virtue and Happineſs: Theſe he had 
delivered to his people, eſtabliſhed on the ſureſt 
foundation of regard; affe&ionate reverence to 
the Object of all duty, and Author of all good: 
He had laboured, with infinite patience, through 
a long courſe of years, to cultivate in them this 
important principle of religious Obedience: And 
now, drawing near to the cloſe of a life ſpent in 
their Service, he Aro it again; * 
. 2 
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43 - 
all the force of a moſt perſwaſive Eloquence; 
and afterwards by every charm that Poetry it 
ſelf could add; ſetting happineſs and miſery be- 
fore them, in an Ode of divine ſublimity and 
ſpirit, which they are commanded by Heaven to 
learn themſelves and teach their Poſterity. This 


therefore he communicates in a ſolemn manner 


to the whole Congregation, as the concluſion of 


all his cares for them; and then takes his final 
leave in the Exhortation of the text, confirm- 


ing once more at his death the importance of 


thoſe Precepts he had been giving them through. 
his whole life. Set your hearts &c. 


Their own obſervance of God's law was ſecu- 
ring the felicity of one generation only: but 
educating their Children in Religion and Virtue, 


this was perpetuating bleſſings to each part of 
the Society and to the whole: laſting Proſperity 


and Peace, in the good land they were going to 
poſſeſs; and in that better Country, of which it 
was an Emblem, Length of days for evermore. 


The words afford then a juſt occaſion for 
ſpeaking 


I. Ofthe Advantages of right Education; and, 


IT. The duty of endeayouring that theſe Ad- 


vantages may be obtained, 


right Education. 
Other creatures arrive, without their own care, 


I. The Advantages, and indeed Neceſſity of | 


at the ſmall perfection they are capable of, and 


there ſtop: But the whole of Mans exiſtence, 


that appears, is a ſtate of Diſcipline and Progreſ- 
ſion. Youth is his preparation for maturer years: 


This whole life, for another to come, Nature 
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gives the Abilities to improve; but the actual Im- 
provement, we are to have the pleaſure and the 
merit of giving our ſelves and one another. Some 


minds indeed, as ſome ſoils, may be fruitful 
without cultivation; others, barren with it: but 


the general neceſſity is the ſame in both caſes; 
and in both, the richeſt and moſt capable of pro- 
ducing good fruit will be overrun, if neglected, 
with the rankeſt and worſt weeds. 9 


Now the only univerſal proviſion, that can be 


in this reſpect, Chriſtianity hath bleſſed the 


world with, by introducing a ſtated method of 
_ Inſtruction, unknown before; which, joyned with 


the Parents private care, is, to the generality 


of mankind, ſufficient for the purpoſes of intel- 


lectual and moral improvement. But to Perſons 
of more extenſive influence, a more particular 
and appropriated inſtitution is neceſſary; for 
the world's ſake, as well as their own. This, with 
regard to the Teachers of Religion, men almoſt 


without exception acknowledge: but too com- 
monly forget in another caſe, of no leſs Impor- 
tance; theirs I mean, whoſe Authority is to in- 
force the laws of conduct, and whoſe Example 


to lead the way in life, Here ſometimes a wrong 
care, often an imperfe& one, is taken by the 
fondeſt Parents, The outward Accompliſhments 
and Decencies of behaviour they teach them with 


great exactneſs, and do well: but then, without 


the leaſt farther proviſion, fend them abroad in- 
to the School of the World, there to learn what 


they can. The conſequence is, what muſt natu- 


rally be expected: Trifles and Follies, ever rea- 


dieſt at hand, and beſt ſuited to the unjudging 


mind, get firſt into poſſeſſion ; and, in many, 


leave place for nothing elſe to enter. Such, un- 


qualified 
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[6] = 
qualified for the valuable Employments of life, 
muſt loſe their days in the low amuſements of a 
falſe and effeminate Politeneſs; hoping for no 
higher a character, than a ſet of creatures, equal- 
ly contemptible, can give one another by mutual 
Admiration; and happy after all, if they chance 
to preſerve an innocent Worthleſſneſs. 


But ſuppoſe room left for ſome attention to 


knowledge; not even the forms of decent Car- 
riage, though obvious things, are fully learnt 
without regular application: what ſort of ac- 
quaintance then with Science muſt that be, which 
is pick'd up occaſionally and by accident? A tho- 
rough one indeed we muſt judge it, were the 
firſt appearance to determine us; that air of Suf- 


ficiency, with which a perſon thus educated for 


the moſt part delivers his ſentiments. But if we 
examine, as the World will, what is under this 


appearance to ſupport it; then a mind is diſeo- 


ver'd, thoughtleſsly perſwaded of its own Know- 
ledge, where it is very ignorant; and Affecting 
knowledge, even though it is conſcious of having 


none: firſt making haſtily whatever determina- 


tion is faſhionable, about queſtions half under- 
ſtood, and not at all conſider'd, be their Impor- 
| tance what it will; and then going on imme» 


diately to a& upon this determination, without 


the leaſt diffidence, or the leaſt thought what the 
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Laws of human actions are: unmov d by Reaſon, | 


and ſcorning it; but changing frequently on 


mere Fancy, and fluctuating through life witli- | 


out rule or guide, from the forward extgavagan- 
Cies of a profligate Youth, to the end o 
ly and deſpicable Old age. 


The benefits of Converſation greatly depend 
on the previous attainments, both of thoſe who 
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are ſuppoſed to communicate knowledge and to 


receive it. If therefore Inſtruction be neglected, 


converſation will grow trifling; if perverted, 


dangerous. Still Acquaintance with the world, 


however corrupted, may be an uſefull part of 
Education; but then it muſt be the laſt. It gives 
a beautifull Poliſh ; but of this the beſt prepar'd 
mind will be the moſt ſuſceptible. It teaches 


many things: but good or bad, according as the 


Learner is qualified to diſtinguiſh, He, whom im- 
proved good ſenſe hath enabled to obſerve upon 
common practice, will extract Wiſdom and Vir- 


tue from the vices and follies of mankind. But 


ſuch as are ignorant, and capable only of imita- 
ting, will of courſe admire the worſt of what 
they ſee; and be the more effectually ruined, 
the more they aim to be accompliſh'd. Ir is 


therefore a mercileſs thing, to throw out poor 
creatures, without any foundation laid in them 


of what is right, to ſhift for themſelves where ſo 


much wrong is to be learnt. 


Regular cultivation of the underſtanding then 
is what good education begins with. The ear- 
lieſt branch of this, acquaintance with uſefull 


Languages, unloeks the treaſures of ancient Lear- 


ning, and makes the Improvements of every age 


and climate our own. Then the politer parts of 


literature moſt agreeably open the Faculties, and 
form the Taſte of young perſons; adorn and en- 
dear the Converſation of our riper years; give a 
Grace to wiſdom and virtue ; relieve the Fatigue 


of our buſy hours, and elegantly fill up the Lei- 


ſure of our vacant ones. At the {ame time the 


art of juſt Reaſoning opportunely comes in, to 


curb the licence of Imagination and direct its 
force; to fix the foundations of Science aſcer- 


tain 


[8] 


tain the degrees of Probability, and unveil ſpe- 


cious Error. With this guide we proceed ſecure- 
ly. Knowledge of nature opens the Univerſe to 


our view ; enables us to judge worthily of the 
conſtitution of things; ſecures us from the weak- 
neſs of vulgar Superſtitions, and contributes, in 
many ways, to the health and ſecurity, the con- 


venience and pleaſure of human life. If from 


hence we go on to ſurvey mankind; a contem- 
plation of their different States in different ages, 
and eſpecially of their ancient Regulations and 


Laws, thepublick Wiſdom of brave and great na- 
tions, will furniſh variety of uſefull reflections 
to the mind: often teaching us to improve our 


own condition, often to be happy in it. 


It muſt be obvious, how rational an Entertain- 


ment theſe things are; and how uſefull mate- 
rials they furniſh, to improve and perfect that 
Prudence and good Senſe, which not only car- 


ries us through the Buſineſs of life, but gives re- 
Tiſh and ſtability to the Pleaſures of it. If then 
knowledge ought to be attain'd, the way to it 
ought to be made eaſy; by removing Difficul- 
ties, cautioning againſt Miſtakes, and leading 
forwards in a right Method. Above all, Applica- 


tion ought to be ſecured, by the authority of a 


prudent Inſtructor; and Emulation excited, by a 
number of Fellow-learners. 


But it Education ſtop here, it hath only given 
Abilities and Powers, the direction of which to 


right or wrong purpoſes is greatly uncertain ſtill. 
He that knows not the proper uſe of his own 


Being; what is man and whereto ſerveth he, what 


is his good and what is his evil; may eaſily em- 


ploy his other knowledge ſo, as to be much the 
worſe for it. This inquiry then is the important 
| | | | One. 


21 

one. Various methods of conducting life preſent 
themſelves; contradictory Inclinations demand 
to be gratified: the Conflict is painful; the End 
of it may be more ſo: which way is right, and 
which ſhall we take > Now there is a Science, that 


can direct us here: can ſhew us an inward Prin- 


ciple, indued with native authority to govern all 
the reſt; obedience to which gives a ſteddy aim 
and Self approbation to our conduct, beſtows on 
us the rick Pleaſures of life and delivers us from 


its ſoreſt Evils. Nor are Morals only the ſource 


of private Happineſs, but the great foundation of 
mutual Security, the only one of Eſteem and 
Friendſhip amongſt men. A perſon of true Good- 
neſs, though otherwiſe of ſmall accompliſhments, 
will always make an amiable figure in ſociety, 
and be a valuable. part of it: whereas, without 


a virtuous heart, the ſuperior Abilities of the 


great man will only render him a more exten- 
live Miſchief; and the deceitful Agreeableneſs 


of the gay man qualify him to miſlead,” betray 


and ruin more intirely thoſe he converſes with. 
Thus wherever Wickedneſs increaſes, will Mi- 
ſery increaſe alſo; till the end be univerſal Con- 


fuſion. For though a Conſtitution ſinking un- 


der vice may preſerve for ſome time the florid 


look of Health; yet inward ſtrength and laſting 


vigour are what nothing but Virtue, publick and 
private, can give to any people. This is that true 
Wiſdom, in whoſe right hand is length of days; and 
in her left, riches and honour. g | 
Nc the foundations of Virtue are indeed 
laid by Nature, both in the reaſon and affections 
of mankind: but Reaſon is ſo often inattentive, 
and Affections are ſo eaſily depraved, that with- 
out fatther care, thoſe moral principles, which 
VV 1 make 


[ 10 J 
make the beſt part of our inward frame, will in 
moſt men be greatly obſcured, and in ſome to 
all appearance quite effaced. And, were even 
thoſe of righter minds left each to form their 
private ſyſtem; Tenderneſs for their own failings, 
or Prejudice for thoſe of the world, would often 
lead them into imperfe&t notions and wrong 
practice. One indiſpenſible branch then of li- 

beral Education is an accurate inſtitution in this 
important Science: to pull off the Diſguiſes 
which vice affects to wear, and place the Con- 
ſequences of it in a juſt light; to point out the 
leſs obvious advantages of Virtue, and ſhew its 


reſtraints to end in real Freedom; to repreſent 
the ſtrict Connexions of its ſeveral parts, and 


make ſtrong the proof, that knowledge of wicked- 
neſs is not wiſdom ; neither at any time the counſel 
td — ( 
And when ſhould the Science of life be taught, 
but in the Beginning of life: whilſt the natural 
regard to Right and Truth, the only inward re- 
ſtraint of incautious youth, remains uncorrupt; 


and the few Seeds of vice lie looſely ſcatter d on 


the ſurface of the mind; much harder to be re- 
moved, when once they have taken root, and 
twiſted themſelves ſtrongly about the heart. This 
therefore is the favourable opportunity, in which 
Authority and Reaſon muſt exert at once their 
on force. For Diſcipline without inſtruction 

mere Tyranny : and Inſtruction without diſci- 
pline, little better than uſeleſs talk. Things own- 
ed to be fit and good are neglected, becauſe diſ- 
agreeable ; things evidently hurtful purſued, for 
preſent pleaſure. Here Authority comesin to the 


aid of Reaſon; inforces virtuous N 


reſtrains viciousIndulgences; tempers the Warmth 
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of youth; prepares us for the future Subord ina- 
tions of life; conducts us ſafe through the un- 
ſeen dangers of our moſt dangetous time; and 
then by gentle degrees withdraws its influence, 
as the power of Self-government grows up. Where 
want of this care leaves young perſons too ſoon 
in the worſt of hands, their own; it is dreadful 
to ſee, what irretrievable Miſeries in the very be- 
ginning of their courſe they plunge into. And 
therefore, the more Liberty they are afterwards 


to enjoy; the more prudent, tho' not ſtricter, 


Reſtraint they ſhould be under at firſt; and en- 
ter'd by ſlow ſteps into the world at large, with 
all poſſible Caurions given them of the hazards 


they are going upon, and ( God knows) have 


little reaſon to be eager for. = 
But the moſt ſerious part of Education is want- 
ing ſtill : the part which leads us, by the eſteem 


of moral Excellence, to honour and love that 


Being, in whom the perfection of it dwells; and 
extends our inward ſenſe of Duty, ſuggeſted firſt 
by the low and ſhort-liv'd Relations between us 
and our fellow-creatures, to the higheſt poſſible 
and eternal Object of it, the Creator and Ruler 
of this Univerſe. He by whoſe Pleaſure we are, 
from whoſe Favour all we enjoy and hope for 
comes, according to whole Determination our 
whole exiſtence ſhall be happy or miſerable, is 
not ſurely one we are unconcerned with. And, 
however a baſe nature may value it ſelf on the 
impotent Affectation of {lighting God; every 
worthy mind will delight to expreſs that Vene- 
ration and pay that Obedience,which are due to 
him who is the Lord of all: due by every ſtron- 
geſt claim, whether unaſſiſted reaſon diſcover 
the general Laws of his moral kingdom; or infi- 
5 B 2 ire 
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nite Wiſdom, the beſt judge of our circumſtan- 
ces, condeſcend to adapt to them farther obliga- 
tions. It is indeed the Senſe of our living under 
His government and care, that makes our con- 
dition of Being deſireable. Religion, filling the 
mind with that Object it naturally ſeeks, a ſo- 
vereign Protector infinitely wiſe and good, effe- 
ctually excludes all ſuperſtitious Terrors; and, 


far from depreſſing the tendereſt ſpirit, exalts 


us into every Thought and every Hope, that is 
great and noble. Turbulence of paſſions and Ob- 


ſtinacy of ſelf-will, theſe are the things that tear 
and weaken the Soul: Reverence of God, by aw- 
ing them into compoſure, ſtrengthens every in- 
ward Principle that ought to be ſtrong; and if 


it prunes the Luxuriances, promotes by ſo doing 
the Vigour of the mind. Religion comprehends 
at once every Motive, both of virtue and of pri- 


vate intereſt, that can either direct or ſupport 


the heart in every part of conduct; joyns in 
perpetual union our Duty and our Happineſs; 


and makes the univerſal ſcheme of things conſi- 


ſtent, beautiful and good. 


Surely then, Principles of ſuch a tendency 


ought to have an early and diligent cultivation 
in every brcaſt; but theirs eſpecially, whoſe Rank 
or Profeſſion will make it of the moſt publick 
conſequence. They who object againſt this care, 


as inſtilling Prejudices, ſhould conſider, that Vir- 


tue, Honour, Decency, are prejudices juſt of the 
{ame ſort; and think what would follow, were 
men to enter upon life free from the bias of any 
one good quality. But in truth, God himſelf, not 
man, hath planted theſe juſt prepoſitions in the 
heart: and all Education does, is to favour their 
growth, Religion, and the evidences for it, may 
wh 2 --.,:-" Indeed 


TJ 
indeed be unfairly repreſented by its Teachers: 
And what part of knowledge may not? Burt are 
only the Teachers of Religion capable of miſre- 
NN it? Hath not every vicious man as 
rong a motive to incline him againſt it; as even 


thoſe maintain'd by it have, to incline them in 


its Favour? Hath not Fondneſs of novelty, and 
Affectation of ſuperior ſenſe and learning, as 


grear influence on ſome perſons, as Credulity can 


have on others? Do we not every day {ee men 


determine poſitively againſt Religion, who are 
known never once to have thought of it in ear- 
neſt; and attack it by all the unfair arts in the 


world, whilſt they themſelves are declaiming 


againſt ſuch arts? Do we not ſee them even 


triumph in the thought of its being falſe, tho 
the everlaſting happineſs of every good man de- 


pends upon its Truth? And are theſe the worthy | 


Spirits, to whoſe tutoring young perſons are to 
be delivered over in their native Ignorance, for 
fear of prejudices? Or is it not on all accounts 
wiſe and fit, that the mind, whilſt untainted 
with evil communication or vice, ſhould have the 


moſt important of all truths confirm'd to it by 
proper Arguments; and be formed to the right 
and happy temper, of chearful Obedience to the 
greateſt and belt of Beings, the Father and God of 
our lives. EE, 


Since therefore inſtruction of youth in Reli- 


gion, Virtue and Knowledge, appears attended 


with ſo many advantages; it follows, 

II. That all Perſons concern'd ſhould endea- 

vour, with united carc, in their ſeveral ſtations, 

that theſe Advantages may be effectually obtain'd; 

eſpecially in the Placesdedicatcd to that purpole. 

The publick care, in this reſpect, we muſt ever 
5 grate- 
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gratefully own, continu'd thro' a long ſucceſſion 
of our Princes; and flouriſhing till in its height, 
under the Adminiſtration of a King, zealous for 
theHappinels of his people, and reſolute to main- 


rain all the Rights of all his ſubjects. Next to 


whoſe aſſur d and experienc'd Protection we can- 
not but thankfully acknowledge the gracious 
Munificence of his Royal Conſort; therefore 
bountiful to Religion and Learning, becauſe ſne 
moſt intimately knows their value, and moſt af- 
fectionately eſteems them. 

Secure then of the publick Favour, to whatever 
is connected with the publick good; we have 
only their Attention to ſollicite who are perſo- 
nally intereſted: Parents, or whoever ſupply 
their place; The Conductors of Education; and, 
The Voung Perſons to be educated. ; 
| To you, who are Parents, nature it ſelf hath 
given a tender concern for your children's wel- 
fare, as yonr own; and reminds you juſtly, that, 
as you have brought them into the Dangers of 


life, your buſineſs it is to provide that they get 
well through them. Now the only | jon com- 


monly attended to, of Wealth and Honours, can 
never make happineſs; unleſs the mind, on which 
all depends, be taught to enjoy them properly. 
Fortune, without this, will but lead them to more 
abandon'd ſallies of extravagance ; and Rank ex- 
poſe them to more publick cenſure. Education 


then is the great care you are intruſted with; ſcarce 


more for their ſakes, than your own, You may 
be negligent of your Son's inſtruction: but it is 
on you as well as himſelf, that his Ignorance and 
Contemptibleneſs will bring both reproach and 
inconvenience. You may be regardlets of his mo- 
rals but you may be the Perſon who will at laſt 
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the moſt {everely feel his want of them. You 
may be indifferent about his Religion: but re- 
member, Dutifulneſs to you is one great precept 


of Religion: and all the reſt promote ſuch ha- 


bits, as you may bitterly repent, when it is too 


late, your omiſſion to cultivate in him; and live 


and die miſerable on his account, whom time- 


ly care had made your Joy and Honour. 


Parents therefore ſhould always be friends to 


Education, and to Places of Education : ſhould 


wiſh well to them; and never, without great 


reaſon, think ill of them. The enemies of Re- 


ligion and Virtue, an increaſing number, will 
of courſe be enemies to thoſe who teach them; 
and the more ſo, the more carefully they teach 


them. The enemies to either part of our happy 


Conſtitution, will look with an evil eye on Eſta- 


bliſhments, deſigned for the ſupport of both. 


More private motives will excite injurious treat- 


ment of them from ſome perſons. And even thoſe 


of better meaning may be engaged, by Miſinfor- 


mations and Prejudices, to paſs harſh judgments. 


and ſay unfriendly things. But reaſonable men 


will always diſtinguiſh, by what Perſons, on 


whatGrounds,with whatTemper and whatViews, 


_ difadvantageous characters are given, or reports 
raiſed. They will alſo conſider, that the unhap- 


y Diviſions of this nation cannot but have cau- 
led, on all ſides, in length of time, ſome degree 
of wrong Opinion and wrong Conduct towards 
one another; mutual Jealouſies and Miſunder- 


ſtandings between thoſe, whoſe intereſts, and 


whoſe intentions, were in general the ſame: 
Differences, which it muſt be ruinous to heigh- 
ten, dangerous to continue, uſeleſs to paſs judg- 


ment in; but moſt important to reconcile, by 


ſuch 
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ſuch Conduct on every hand, as may give no Su- 
ſpicion of ill deſign, but all Proofs of good. 
Friendly methods will not fail to unite the hearts 
of men; and make them ſuſceptible of mutual 
advice and improvement, aſſiſtance and benefit. 
Whoever will view the Seats of Learning, with 


theſe conſiderations preſent to his mind, will 


judge favourably concerning them; and not on- 
ly admire the pious Bounty of our Anceſtors, who 


dedicated theſe delightful retreats to Knowledge 


and Virtue, founded theſe beautiful Structures, 
_ enrich'd them with ſuch amazing treaſures of Li- 
terature, and provided fo nobly for the accom- 
modation of fit Perſons to enjoy and communi- 
cate the inſtru&ion of them; but be thankful 
for the many and great Bleſſings they have con- 
veyed to every age, and will, we hope, derive to 
_ lateſt poſterity. 


Ideas of Perfection are viſionary things: but 


look into fact, and where will thoſe, who in- 
veigh againſt the Education of our Univerſities, 
recommend a more improving one? The indul- 
gent Softneſs of the parents family is mighty apt, 
at beſt, to give young perſons a moſt unhappy 


Effeminateneſs; the Governour, if he hath Abili- 


ties, hath ſcarce ever Authority to inforce Dili- 
gence; want of Rivals keeps the mind languid ; 
and upon the whole, ſeldom any thing conſi- 
derable comes our. If now the contrary method 
be taken, of {ending them, raw and uninſtruct- 
ed, to viſit foreign countries; what Improve- 
ment will minds. unprepared for improvement 
make there? As to Religion; the Diſuſe of fre- 
quemting its exerciſes, and the daily View of its 


orruptions, will be in danger of effacing all re- 


gard to it, With reſpe& to Morals; in the midit 
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of ſo great Temptation, ſo little Reſtraint, and ſo 
general bad Example, it muſt be a high degree 
of virtue, that can keep it ſelf in Countenance. 
Then for ſuch opportunities of inſtruction, as 
different Laws, Manners and Cuſtoms, may be ſup- 

oſed to give; theſe require a mind trained u 

efore hand to Attention and Judgment. On all 


others they will be juſt as likely to make wrong 


impreſſions as right, if they make any. But in- 
deed what impreſſions of all kinds are uſually 


made, and how far the Improvements brought 
home anſwer the national expence for them, lies 
within the compaſs of daily obſervation. 


If then, in the next place, we compare at 
leaſt foreign Univerſities with our own: Is their 
Theology worthier of God, more conformable 
to Reaſon and primitive Chriſtianity ; is their 


Philoſophy juſter and more ſolid, leſs full of 


Imagination and Hypotheſis; than that of our 


great countrymen, whole names I need not ſug- 
geſt? Will the ornamental Rewards of learning 
be more fitly beſtowed, where no time previous 
to the Application for them is required? Will 


Induſtry be more univerſal, wirhout any Inſpe- 
ction over it; Behaviour more regular, without 


any Rule ſet to it; than where young perſons are 


formed into orderly Societies, diſtinguiſned by 
proper Habits, reſtrained to proper Hours, ob- 
iged to proper Studies, and watched over with 
eiue Care? Miſcarriages after all will hap- 


pen in ſuch numbers of ſuch an age. But the ge- 
neral good order that reigns here, to molt Fo- 
reigners, not the worſt Judges in this caſe, ap- 
pears incredible when related, and very ſurpri- 
ſing when ſeen. It remains only to wiſh, what 
there never was more hope of; that, as our 

CC Ugi- 
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Univerſities have long excelled all others, they 
may continually improve upon themſelves. 
But after all Parents muſt not expect their 
children's Improvement ſhould be great, unleſs 
they contribute their own ſhare to it. If Indo- 
lence and Luxury be taught them by bad Exam- 
ple, or Prejudice againſt every thing ſerious and 


praiſeworthy by bad Converſation, before they 


come hither; if they come with little or no 
charge given about Regularity and Application, 


but Licence be claimed for them in proportion 


to their Quality; or if, after the meer Form of 
a ſhort confinement here, they are let imme- 
diately looſe, to wear off by Negligence and 


Profligateneſs the few ſlight good impreſſions 


that could be made; what room hath the Pa- 
rent to hope for Improvement, or complain if 
none be found? 355 
But let him be carefull in his own duty firſt; 
then the perſons, to whom he commits his child 
afterwards, will undertake with ſome Comfort 
an office, laborious and important at all times; 


but particularly ſo in an age of uncommon Cor- 


ruption: when the Expectations of good men 


are more than ever fixed on their diſcharging 
this truſt well; and their Failure will give bad 


ones the double joy, of ſeeing wickedneſs flou- 
riſh and accuſing them for it. Complaints indeed 
of unjuſt accuſations were never better ground- 
ed: but complaints alone will do little good 
and even deſerved returns of Bitterneſs may do 
much harm. The only remedy is, that by well 


doing we put to Silence the unreaſonableneſs of 


who mean well. | 
The Educator of youth therefore will firſt 
perfect 


ill perſons, and ſecure the protection of thoſe 


129 ] 
perfect himſelf in each needful qualification, and 
then apply ro forming others. In every Science 


he. will joyn the diſcoveries of later times with 
ſuch Inſtruction, as may render the learning of 
former ages intelligible; and prudently direct 
the more particular attention of each perſon to 
ſuch things, as may chiefly relate to their future 
part in life. i i 
The Foundations of Religion he will lay deep 
and ſtrong: recommending the great articles of 
it, not to the Paſſions of thoſe under his care, 
by Warmth and Vehemence; but to their reaſon 
and faith, by juſt explications and concluſive ar- 
guments: neither loading Revelation with un- 
authorized Doctrines and needleſs difficulties; 
nor yeilding up the leaſt real part of it, to de- 
fend the reſt; nor altering the leaſt, to give it 
a more plauſible appearance. A diſputing and 
cavilling temper he will endeavour to reſtrain; 
but will treat with all Tenderneſs the doubts of 
an ingenuous mind; and ever encourage that ſa- 
cred regard to Truth, which makes men wor- 
thy of Eſteem, even whilſt they err, and is the 
great Security of their returning into the right 
way. He will take fit opportunity of ſhewing, 
how cloſely a due regard to the Teachers of Re- 
ligion and Virtue is connected with the practice 
of both. But the Perſons, whoſe Employment 
teaching them is to be, he will ſtudiouſly warn, 
that the only way of ſecuring this regard is, by 
uſefull and exemplary Lives; prudent and inof- 
fenſive Conduct; and ſo hearty a friendſhip to 
all juſt and rea ſonable Liberty, as may give them 
e authority to oppoſe the diſſolute 


Licentiouſneſs, that in vain aſſumes its name. 
To Civil Government he will conſcientiouſly 
| C2 teach 
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teach that dutiful obedience and honour, which 


Chriſtianity requires all ſubjects to pay; and 


which the happieſt ſubjects in the world ought 
to pay with the chearfulleſt Gratitude, He will 
dilcoarebe with all poſſible care, the rage of 
party-Zeal; which warm and unexperienced minds 


too often miſtake for publick Spirit. Admitted 


in this fair diſguiſe, it poſſeſſes the whole Manz 


tinctures his way of Thinking on almoſt every 
ſubject; leads him to hate and injure worthy 


25 750 to admire and aſſociate amongſt very 
dad ones; with whom this immoral temper 


ſtands in the ſtead of all Merit, whilſt indeed it 
hinders the acquiring of any. As life goes on, 


theſe Evils increaſe: which all the world com- 


plains of, but unhappily indulges at the fame 
time; inſtead of each curbing, on his own fide, 


the eagerneſs and keenneſs of ſo malevolent a 
Principle. Young perſons ſhould therefore be 


reminded, that the Seats of Learning arc purpoſe- 


ly ſeparated from the buly ſcenes of life; which 


the time for engaging in will come but too ſoon: 


mean while the generous ardor of youth ſhould 
be exertcd in making the Preparation of uſeful 
knowledge and virtuous habits; but ever tem- 
pered with ſuch Mildneſs and Diffidence cancern- 


ing matters which they need not judge of yet, 


as they will every day {ce more neceſſary in or- 
der to judge and act right. * 
This is indeed one part of Morals: and on 
every other part the Director of Education will 
have an attentive eye. Even the ſallies of a well- 


meant Zeal he will prudently moderate, when 


they give Religion a gloomy appearance, or add 


to it a needleſs burden. But much more ſtrictly 


will he guard againſt the oppoſite extreme 1 5 
| er- 


. 
bertiniſm and Profaneneſs: labouring to keep 
up, not only an outward Form of regularity, but 
a ſerious awe of God, and ſenſe of duty in every 
mind; watching over each Tendency to vice, and 
conſidering willful negle& of Application as a 
dangerous kind of immorality. In order to this 
great end of preſerving morals, he will preſervc 


and countenance, as far as it remains poſſible, 


that Temperance of living, Simplicity of appea- 
Trance and Frugality of expence, which are uſual- 
ly brought hither, and fo peculiarly ſuit this in- 


ſtitution; keep the mind in fir temper for the 
_ Exerciſe of its faculties, and defend it from the 
corruptions of Luxury and Vanity; lay the foun- 


dations of Health and Prudence in men for the 
reſt of their days, and prepare them to be vir- 


tuous and eaſy in whatever Stations may prove. 


their ſhare. 
It remainsonly now, that the Perſon, of whom 
all this care is taken, ſhould know and improve 


his own happineſs. Too many there are, that 


ſet out upon the important Journey of life, with- 


out a skillful, or perhaps a friendly hand, to 


conduct them through the difficulties of the un- 
tried and dangerous way. Theſe are greatly 


excuſable in their Faults, and pitiable in their 
Miſeries. But of you God and Man will expect 


attainments, that may bear proportion to the 
Advantages you are bleſt with. Nature engages 
your Parents; duty, honour and intereſt, your 
Inſtructors, to conſult your welfare: which they 
deſire as much as your ſelves, and underſtand 
better. Reſtrain therefore and apply your ſelves 
as they direct, though you not only feel it pain- 
ful, bur ſee it not yet beneficial: and truſt thoſe, 
who have all imaginable claim to be n 
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that by quick degrees, the Pain will wear off and 


* 


the Benefit be evident. 

Their province, who are devoted to the Ser- 
vice of Religion, will be to appear, perhaps af- 
ter a very ſhort Preparation, in an age ſtrongly 
prejudiced againſt them and their function: ſure 
objects, without Merit, of contempt and hatred ; 
but, with it, capable ſtill of being eſteemed and 


uſefull. This ſituation, r ſee, requires in the 


firſt place, that you carefully acquaint your ſelves 
with the Grounds Religion ſtands upon, and the 
chief Doctrines it teaches. Fear not therefore ma- 

king free Inquiry into every thing. Others inquire 
with bad intention: if you do it not with good, 


you will want true Learning, to oppoſe againſt 
the falſe and half- learning of unbelievers. Only 


begin not your inquiry, till you are 3 
and end it not, till you have conſidered matters 
fully. Voung minds, and often the moſt gene- 
rous of them, are apt to purſue truth with an 
Impatience, that occaſions their miſſing it. No- 
thing ought ever to ſtand againſt full Evidence, 


well weighed: but many things may induce thoſe, 
who have yet had little time for thought, ro 
think again, and be diffident in the mean while. 
For not only the world too commonly imputes 


to a man, all his life, the indigeſted notions of 


his early years; but perſons liſt themſelves by 


poſitive Talk, and then cannot retreat. With 
this caution, and with due method, Diligence will 


geo far in acquiring knowledge. But Knowledge is 


only one part of what muſt be attended to. The 
unguarded conduct, even of perſons younger days, 
will be treaſured up in many a malicious memo 

to their future R and, though an at. 
fectation of untimely gravity fits ill, yet Inno- 


cence 
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cence and Piety are the duties of every age. 
They 3 whoſe Profeſſion will make a 
ſtinence from doubtful and imprudent 


ſtricter a 
pleaſures expected of them hereafter, will find 


it much the ſafeſt and eaſieſt to begin now; and, 


by an uniform life, grow regularly up into that 
Eſteem, which their future character will require 
to ſupport it. : | 

And though neither the ſame Diligence of ap- 
plication, nor ſuch Accuracy of conduct, may 


appear neceſſary in thoſe of higher rank; yet 
an improved underſtanding muſt be an Advantage, 
and the Want of it a blemiſh, proportionably 
conſpicuous, as the ſtation either appears in is 

a 


publick: and the Choice, how life ſhall be ſpent, 


is always important in the ſame degree, as the 
Perſons are who make it. Such therefore, of 


all others, ſhould not take it haſtily for granted, 


that an immoral courſe is right. To begin with 


Virtue at leaſt, till fair inquiry rejects it, is 
evidently the ſafe * No one ever bitterly 
condemned himſel 


not. Then, ſome Degrees of vice are owned to 
produce miſery: and every Vice leads on to 


worſe degrees of itſelf, and variety of others. 


Or, though a vicious Perſon could depend on ſuf- 
fering no preſent harm; yet he cannot fail of doing 
a great deal: and a man would not chuſe, that the 


chief Traces he leaves behind him, to mark out his 


paſſage through life, ſhould be fo many Injuries 


done his fellow-creatures. At leaſt no one would 


venture upon this, till he were ſure there is no 
ſuperior Inſpe&or of his conduct. Now there 

cannot be Certainty againſt Religion: and there 
are ſuch Evidences for it, as muſt require more 


than 


that he had ſpent his youn- 
ger years ſoberly: many have, that they did 
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than a few ſlight cavils, or bold jeſts to overturn 
them. A careful Examination then, it juſtly de- 
mands. And if upon ſuch examination it prove 
true, as undoubtedly it will; remember it is a 
moſt ſerious Truth, in which the foremoſt of 
mankind is equally concerned with the meaneſt. 
Therefore in a caſe of ſuch Moment, let no 
falſe ſhame, nor favourite paſſion prevail over 


you; but give your hearts early to the Lord that 


made you. Lay the Foundation of your lives 
right here; and build on it whatever is juſt and 
good, worthy and noble, *till the ſtructure be 
compleat in moral beauty. The world; which 
you are entring into, lies in wait with variety 
of Temptations. ' Untavourable Sentiments of 


Religion will ſoon be ſuggeſted to you; and all 


tlie ſna res of Luxury, falſe Honour and Intereſt, 


ſpread in your way; which with moſt of your 
Rank are too ſucceſsful, and to many fatal. Hap- 


py the few, that in any part of life become ſen- 
4ible of their Errors; and, with painful reſolu- 


tion, tread back the wrong ſteps they have ta- 
ken. Burt happieſt of men is he, who, by an 
even courſe of right Conduct from the firſt, hath 
at once avoided the miſeries of Sin, the ſorrows 
of Repentance, and the difficulties of Virtue; 


who not only can think of his pretent ſtate with 


Compolure, but reflect on his paſt Behaviour 
with conſcious Approbation, and look forwards 
with unmixed joy to that important future hour, 


when he ſhall appear before God, and humbly 


offer to him a whole Life ſpent in his Service. 
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